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CHAPTER LVI. 


ALL these things were not done at 
Tretton altogether unknown to Augustus 
Scarborough. Tidings as to the will 
reached him, and then he first perceived 
the injury he had done himself in lending 
his assistance to the payment of the 
creditors. Had his brother been utterly 
bankrupt, so that the Jews might have 
seized any money chat might have come to 
him, his father would have left no will in 
his favour. All that was now intelligible 
to Augustus. The idea that his father 


) furniture, and the estate of every chattel 
upon it, had not occurred to him before 
the thing wasdone. He had thought that 
his father was indifferent to all personal 
offence, and therefore he had been offensive. 
He found out his mistake, and therefore 
was angry with himself. But he still 
thought that he had been right in regard 
to the creditors. Had the creditors been 
left in the possession of their unpaid bonds, 
they would have offered terrible impedi- 
ments to the taking possession of the pro- 
perty. He had been right then, he thought. 
| ‘The fact was that his father had lived too 
long. However, the property would be 
left to him, Augustus, and he must make 
up his mind to buy the other things from 
Mountjoy. He at any rate would have to 
provide the funds out of which Mountjoy 
must live, and he would take care that 
he did not buy the chattels twice over. 
It was thus he consoled himself, till 
rumours of something worse reached his 
ears, 

How the rumours reached him it would 
be difficult to say. There were probably 
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some among the servants who got an ink- 
ling of what the squire was doing when 
Mr. Grey again came down, Or Miss 
Scarborough. had some confidential friend. 
Or Mr. Grey’s clerk may have been indis- 
creet, The tidings in some unformed 
state did reach Augustus and astounded ] 
him. His belief in his father’s story as 
to his brother’s illegitimacy had been un- 
fixed and doubtful. Latterly it had verged 
towards more thorough belief as the, 
creditors had taken their money—less | 
than a third of what would have been 
theirs had the power remained with them 
of recovering their full debt. The credi- 
tors had thus proved their belief, and 
they were people not likely to believe such { 
a statement without some foundation. But 
at any rate he had conceived it to be 
impossible that his own father should go } 
back from his first story, and again make 
himself out to be doubly a liar and doubly 
a knave. 

But if it were so, what should he do? 
Was it not the case that in such event he } 
would be altogether ruined, a penniless 
adventurer with his profession absolutely ' 
gone from him? What little money he 
had got together had been expended on 
behalf of Mountjoy—a sprat thrown out to ff 
catch a whale. Everything according to 
the present tidings had been left to Mount- 
joy. He had only half known his father, 
who had turned against him with viru- 
lence, because of his unkindness.s Who 
could have expected that a man in such a 
condition should have lived so long, and 
have been capable of a will so powerful ? 
He had not dreamt of a hatred so in- § 
veterate as his father’s for him. 

He received news also from Tretton, 
that his father was not now expected by 
anyone to live long. 

“Tt may be a week, the doctors say, 
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and it is hardly possible that he should 
remain alive for another month.” Such 
was the news which reached him from his 
own emissary at Tretton. What had he 
better do in the emergency of the 
moment ? 

There was only one possibly effective 
step that he could take. He might, of 
course, remain tranquil, and accept what 
chance might give him, when his father 
should have died. But he might at once 
go down to Tretton and demand an inter- 
view with the dying man. He did not 
think that his father, even on his death- 
bed, would refuse to see him. His father’s 
pluck was indomitable, and he thought 
that he could depend on his own. At 
any rate he resolved that he would im- 
mediately go to Tretton and take his 
chance. He reached the house about the 
middle of the day, and at once sent his 
name up to his father. Miss Scarborough 
was sitting by her brother’s bedside, and 
from time to time was reading to him a 
few words. “ Augustus!” hesaid, as soon 
as the servant had left the room. ‘‘ What 
does Augustus want with me? The last 
time he saw me he bade me die out of 
hand if I wished to retrieve the injury I 
had done him.” 

“Do not think of that now, John,” his 
sister said. 

“Not think of it? I will think of 
it to the last moment. Words such as 
those, spoken by a son to his father, 
demand a little thought. Were I to tell 
you that I did not think of them, would 
you not know that I was a hypocrite ? ” 

“You need not speak of them, John.” 

“ Not unless he came here to harass my 
last moments. I strove to do very much 
for him ;—you know with what return. 
Mountjoy has been, at any rate, honest 
and straightforward ; and, considering all 
things, not lacking in respect. I shall, at 
any rate, have some pleasure in letting 
Augustus know the state of my mind.” 

«What shall I say to him?” his sister 
asked? 

“Tell him that he had better go back 
to London. I have tried them both, as 
few sons can be tried by their father, and 
I know them now. Tell him, with my 
compliments, that it will be better for him 
not to see me. There can be nothing 
pleasant said between us. I have no com- 
munication to make to him which could in 
the least interest him.” 

But before night came the squire had 
been talked over, and had agreed to sée his 





son. ‘The interview will be easy enough 
for me,” he had said, “but I cannot 
imagine what he will get from it. But let 
him come as he will.” 

Augustus spent much of the intervening 
time in discussing the matter with his 
aunt. But not a word on the subject was 
spoken by him to Mountjoy, whom he met 
at dinner, and with whom he spent the 
evening in company with Mr. Merton. 
The two hours after dinner were melan- 
choly enough. The three adjourned to the 
smoking-room, and sat there almost with- 
out conversation. A few words were said 
about the hunting, but Mountjoy had not 
hunted this winter. There were a few 
also of greater interest about the shooting. 
The shooting was of course still the pro- 
perty of the old man, and, in the early 
months, had without many words spoken 
become as it were an appanage of the con- 
dition of life to which Augustus aspired ; 
but of late Mountjoy had assumed the 
command. ‘You found plenty of phea- 
sants here, I suppose,” Augustus remarked. 

“Well, yes; not too many. I didn’t 
trouble myself much about it. When I 
saw a pheasant I shot it. I’ve been a little 
troubled in spirit, you know.” 

“ Gambling again, I heard.” 

“That didn’t trouble me much. Merton 
can tell you that we’ve had a sick house.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Merton. ‘It hasn’t 
seemed to be a time in which a man would 
think very much of his pheasants.” 

“T don’t know why,” said Augustus, 
who was determined not to put up with 
the rebuke implied in the doctor’s words. 
After that there was nothing more said 
between them till they all went to their 
separate apartments. 

“Don’t contradict him,” his aunt said 
to him the next morning, “and if he repri- 
mands you, acknowledge that you have 
been wrong.” 

‘‘That’s hard, when I haven’t been 
wrong.” 

“But so much depends upon it; and 
he is so stern. Of course, I wish well to 
both of you. There is plenty ;—plenty ; 
if only you could agree together.” 

“But the injustice of his treatment! Is 
it true that he now declares Mountjoy to 
be the eldest son?” 

“T believe so. I do not know, but I 
believe it.” 

“Think of what his conduct has been 
to me. And then you tell me that I am 
to own that I have been wrong! In what 
have I been wrong ?” 
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“He is your father, and I suppose you 
have said hard words to him.” 

“Did I rebuke him because he had 
fraudulently kept me for so many years in 
the position of a younger son? Did I not 
forgive him that iniquity ?” 

“ But he says you are a younger son.” 

“This last move,” he said with great 
passion, “has only been made in an 
attempt to punish me, because I would 
not tell him that I was under a world of 
obligations to him for simply declaring the 
truth as to my birth. We cannot both be 
his eldest son.” 

‘No, certainly not both.” 

“ At last he declared that I was his heir. 
If I did say hard words to him, were 
they not justified ?” 

“Not to your father,” said Miss Scar- 
borough, shaking her head. 

“That is your idea? How was I to 
abstain? Think what had been done to 
me. Through my whole life he had 
deceived me, and had attempted to rob 
me.” 

“But he says that he had intended to 
get the property for you.” 

“To get it! It was mine. According 
to what he said it was my own. He had 
robbed me to give it to Mountjoy. Now 
he intends to rob me again in order that 
Mountjoy may have it. He will leave such 
a kettle of fish behind him, with all his 
manceuvring, that neither of us will be the 
better for Tretton.” 

Then he went to the squire. 


In spite of 
what had passed between him and his 
aunt he had thought deeply of his conduct 
to his father in the past, and of the man- 
ner in which he would now carry himself. 
He was aware that he had behaved—not 
badly, for that he esteemed nothing—but 


most unwisely. When he had found him- 
self to be the heir to Tretton he had 
fancied himself to be almost the possessor, 
and had acted on the instincts which in 
such a case would have been natural to 
him. To have pardoned the man because 
he was his father, and then to have treated 
him with insolent disdain, as some dying 
old man, almost entirely beneath his notice, 
was what he felt the nature of the circum- 
stances demanded. And whether the story 
was true or false it would have been the 
same. He had come at last to believe it to 
be true, and had therefore been the more 
resolute ; but, whether it were true or 
false, the old man had struck his blow, 
and must abide by it. Till the moment 
came in which he had received that com- 





munication from Tretton, the idea had 
never occurred to him that another dispo- 
sition of the property might still be within 
his father’s power. But he had little 
known the old man’s power, or the fertility 
of his resources, or the extent of’ his 
malice. ‘‘ After what you have done you 
should cease to stay and disturb us,” he 
had once said, when his father had jokingly 
alluded to his own death. He had at once 
repented, and had felt that such a speech 
had been iniquitous as coming from a son. 
But his father had, at the moment, ex- 
pressed no deep animosity. Some sar- 
castic words had fallen from him of which 
Augustus had not understood the bitter- 
ness. But he had remembered it since, 
and was now not so much surprised at his 
father’s wish to injure him as at his 
power. 

But could he have any such power ? 
Mr. Grey, he knew, was on his side, and 
Mr. Grey was a thorough lawyer. All the 
world was on his side, all the world having 
been instructed to think and to believe 
that Mr. Scarborough had not been married 
till after Mountjoy was born. All the 
world had been much surprised, and would 
be unwilling to encounter another blow. 
Should he go into his father’s room alto- 
gether penitent, or should he hold up his 
head and justify himself? 

One thing was. brought home to him by 
thinking, as a matter of which he might be 
convinced. No penitence could now avail 
him anything. He had at any rate by this 
time looked sufficiently into his father’s 
character to be sure that he would not 
forgive such an offence as his had been. 
Any vice, any extravagance, almost any 
personal neglect, would have been par- 
doned. ‘I have so brought him up,” the 
father would have said, “and the fault 
must be counted as my own.” But this 
son had deliberately expressed a wish for 
his father’s death, and had expressed it in 
his father’s presence. He had shown not 
only neglect, which may arise at a distance, 
and may not be absolutely intentional ; but 
these words had been said with the pur- 
pose of wounding, and were, and would 
be, unpardonable. Augustus, as he went 
along the corridor to his father’s room, 
determined that he would at any rate not 
be penitent. 

“ Well, sir, how do you find yourself?” 
he said, walking in briskly, and putting 
out his hand to his father. The old man 
languidly gave his hand, but only smiled. 
“T hear of you, though not from you, and 
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they tell me that you have not been quite 
so strong of late.” 

‘“‘T shall soon cease to stay and trouble 
you,” said the squire, with affected weak- 
ness, in a voice hardly above a whisper, 
using the very words which Augustus had 
spoken. 

“There have beensome moments between 
us, sir, which have been, unfortunately, un- 
pleasant.” 

“ And yet I have done so much to make 
them pleasant to you! I should have 
thought that the offer of all Tretton would 
have gone for much with you!” 

Augustus was again taken in. There 
was a piteous whine about his father’s 
voice which once more deceived him. He 
did not dream of the depth of the old 
man’s anger. He did not imagine that at 
such a moment it could boil over with 
such ferocity ; nor was he altogether aware 
of the catlike quietude with which he 
could pave the way for his last spring. 
Mountjoy, by far the least gifted of the 
two, had gained the truer insight to his 
father’s character. 

“You had done much, or rather, as I 
supposed, circumstances had done much.” 

“ Circumstances |” 

“The facts, I mean, as to Mountjoy’s 
birth and my own.” 

“T have not always left myself to be 
governed by actual circumstances.” 

“Tf there was any omission on my 
part of an expression of proper feeling, I 
regret it.” 

“T don’t know that there was. What 
is proper feeling ? There was no hypocrisy, 
at any rate.” 

‘* You sometimes are a little bitter, sir.” 

“T hope you won't find it so when I’m 
gone.” 

*‘T don’t know what I said that has 
angered you ; but I may have been driven 
to say what I did not feel.” 

“Certainly not to me.” 

“I’m not here to beg pardon for any 
special fault, as I do not quite know of 
what I am accused.” 

“Of nothing. There is no accusation 
at all.” 

‘‘ Nor what the punishment is to be. I 
have learnt that you have left to Mountjoy 
all the furniture in the house.” 

“Yes, poor boy! When I found that 
you had turned him out.” 

‘“‘T never turned him out—not till your 
house was open to receive him.” 

“You would not have wished him to go 
into the poor-house.” 








“T did the very best for him. I kept 
him going when there was no one else to 
give him a shilling.” 

“He must have had a bitter time,” said 
the = “‘T hope it may have done him 

ood.” 

“JT think I have behaved to him just 
as an elder brother should have done. He 
was not particularly grateful, but that was 
not my fault.” 

“ Still I thought it best to leave him the 
old sticks about the place. As he was to have 
the property, it was better that he should 
have the sticks.” As he said this he 
managed to turn himself round and look 
his son full in the face. Such a look as it 
was! There was the gleam of victory, and 
the glory of triumph, and the venom of 
malice, ‘‘ You wouldn’t have them sepa- 
rated, would you ?” 

“T have heard of some further trick of 
this kind.” 

“Just the ordinary way in which 
things ought to be allowed to run. Mr. 
Grey, who is a very good man, persuaded 
me. Noman ought to interfere with the 
law. An attempt in that direction led to 
evil. Mountjoy is the eldest son, you 
know.” 

“T know nothing of the kind.” 

“ Oh, dear, no; there is no question at 
all as to the date of my marriage with 
your mother. We were married in quite 
a straightforward way at Rummelsburg. 
When I wanted to save the property from 
those harpies, I was surprised to find how 
easily I managed it. Grey was a little soft 
there ; an excellent man, but too credulous 
for a lawyer.” 

“T do not believe a word of it.” 

* You'll find it all go as naturally as pos- 
sible when I have ceased to stay and be 
troublesome. But one thing I must say in 
your favour.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T never could have managed it all 
unless you had consented to that payment 
of the creditors. Indeed, I must say that 
was chiefly your own doing. When you 
first suggested it, I saw what a fine thing 
you were contriving for your brother. I 
should think, after that, of leaving it all, so 
that you need not find out the truth when 
Iam dead. I do think I had so managed 
it that you would have had the property. 
Mountjoy, who has some foolish feeling 
about his mother, and who is obstinate as 
a pig, would have fought it out ; but I had 
so contrived that you would have had it. 
I had sealed up every document referring 
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to the Rummelsburg marriage, and had 
addressed them all to you. I couldn't 
have made it safer, could I?” 

“T don’t know what you mean?” 

“You would have been enabled to 
destroy every scrap of the evidence which 
will be wanted to prove your brother's 
legitimacy. Had I burned the papers I 
could not have put them more beyond 
poor Mountjoy’s reach. Now they are 
quite safe, in Mr. Grey’s office ; his clerk 
took them away with him. I would not 
leave them here with Mountjoy because,— 
well,—you might come, and he might be 
murdered.” Now Mr. Scarborough had 
had his revenge. 

“You think you have done your duty,” 
said Augustus. 

“T do not care two straws about doing 
my duty, young man.” Here Mr. Scar- 
borough raised himself in part, and spoke 
in that strong voice which was supposed to 
be so deleterious to him. ‘Or rather, in 
seeking my duty, I look beyond the con- 
ventionalities of the world. I think that 
you have behaved infamously, and that I 
have punished you! Because of Mount- 
joy’s weakness, because he had been 
knocked off his legs, I endeavoured to put 
you upon yours. You at once turned upon 
me, when you thought the deed was done, 
and bade me go—and bury myself. You 
were a little too quick in your desire to 
become the owner of Tretton Park at once. 
I have stayed long enough to give some 
further trouble. You will not say, after 
this, that I am non compos, and unable to 
make a will. You will find that, under 
mine, not one penny piece, not one 
scrap of property, will become yours. 
Mountjoy will take care of you, I do 
not doubt. He must hate you, but will 
recognise you as his brother. I am not so 
soft-hearted, and will not recognise you as 
my son. Now you may go away.” So 
saying, he turned himself round to the 
wall, and refused to be induced to utter 
another word. Augustus began to speak, 
but when he had commenced his second 
sentence, the old man rung his bell. 
| “Mary,” said he to his sister, “ will you 
have the goodness to get Augustus to go 
away? Iam very weak, and if he remains 
he will be the death of me. He can’t get 
anything by killing me at once; it is too 
late for that.” 

Then Augustus did leave the room, and 
before the night came had left Tretton 
also. He presumed there was nothing 
left for him to do there. One word he 





did say to Mountjoy: “ You will under- 
stand, Mountjoy, that, when our father is 
dead, Tretton will not become your pro- 
perty.” 

“T shall understand nothing of the 
kind,” said Mountjoy, “‘ but I suppose Mr. 
Grey will tell me what I am to do.” 





THE OUTER HEBRIDES. 
IN TWO PARTS, PART I, 

VARIOUS circumstances have of late 
contributed to bring the Western Isles 
into unwonted prominence. Perhaps to 
the general public they have become chiefly 
familiar as the scene of several clever and 
poetic novels. Latterly, however, they 
have forced themselves into political notice 
in consequence of what is known as “ The 
Crofters’ Agitation,” i.e., the strong-handed 
manner in which the peasants have en- 
deavoured to secure redress of certain 
grievances in connection with their rights 
of pasture, without due regard to the law 
of the land. . 

Whether in this matter individual 
sympathy be bestowed on landlord or 
tenant, there can be no division of feeling 
in the deep commiseration called forth by 
the discovery of the terrible condition 
of positive famine which now prevails 
throughout all the Hebrides, and on a great 
part of the mainland—a famine for which 
the people are in no way responsible, for 
it is due to no improvidence, but solely to 
the total failure of one crop after another. 
The people have toiled as usual, but with- 
out result. Even in a good year the 
harvest returns are so poor that life can 
only be supported by combining every 
possible work. The farmers are also 
fishers, and on some isles kelp-burners, and 
the money made by the fishing enables the 
crofters to purchase an extra supply of 
meal to make up the deficiency of their 
poor little fields. 

Last year every resource in turn failed. 
The herring fishery yielded little or 
nothing. The time and labour therein 
expended proved dead loss. The potato 
crop proved a total failure, whole fields 
yielding only a few miserable little diseased 
roots the size of walnuts. The oat crop 
was promising, but just when it was ripe, 
and the time of harvest had come, a fearful 
hurricane swept the isles and all the 
northern coasts, and the grain that stood 
all ready cut in the fields was carried away 
and scattered over mountain and sea, and 
hopelessly lost. Now the people are left 
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empty-handed, with neither corn nor pota- 
toes for present or future use. All these 
thousands of our fellow-subjects are abso- 
lutely dependent on the charity of the 
mainland for their actual subsistence.* 
Committees have been appointed for the 
relief of the most urgent cases of need, 
and meal is now being distributed as far 
as possible, but the need continues greatly 
in excess of the supply. The committee 
in the Isle of Lewis alone, state that the 
funds at their disposal are well-nigh ex- 
pended, and that at least one thousand five 
hundred pounds a month will be required 
to keep the people in life, till the next har- 
vest is sown and reaped. If this represents 
the necessities of one isle, some idea may 
be formed of the general condition of the 
group. 

It is rather startling to anyone who drifts 
idly, as I did myself, to the Western Isles, 
under a general impression of going to 
see Skye, and perhaps also Staffa, and 
Iona, and Mull, suddenly to realise that 
these Hebrides are in*fact an archipelago 
of well-nigh five hundred isles and islets ! 
To be strictly accurate, I believe their 
actual number is four hundred and ninety, 
a calculation which includes every rocky 
islet whereon even one sheep can be 
pastured, and extending so far south as 


Bute and Arran, and as far west as St. 


Kilda. About a hundred and twenty of 
these isles possess human inhabitants, but 
many must be indeed tiny communities. 
Of the Outer Hebrides, the principal are 
Lewis and Harris, which together form 
what is commonly spoken of as The Long 
Island. North and South Uist and Ben- 
becula are also virtually one isle, being all 
connected by fords which are passable at 
low tide. The Long Island, which has 
upwards of twenty-five thousand in- 
habitants, ranks third in point of size 
among Britain’s minor isles, so that it has 
a decided claim to respect. In fact, for 
many a long year these isles were alto- 
gether independent of the mainland, and 
subject to chiefs so piratical as to be very 
troublesome neighbours. This state of 
things continued till Harold Haarfager 
took possession of the whole group, which 
continued nominally subject to Norway till 
A.D. 1266, when they were transferred to 
Scotland. In the middle of the thirteenth 





* Contributions in aid of these most patient but 
sorely-tried people will be thankfully received by 
the Convener of the Lewis Destitution Committee, 
at Stornoway, Isle of Lewis, or by Mr. Robert 
Adam, City Chamberlain, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 





century there arose an island conqueror 
who contrived to gain supreme power over 
all the isles, and for two hundred years 
his descendants held sway, till the isles 
were finally reconquered by James the 
Fifth. 

We had spent some pleasant weeks in 
cruising along the coasts of Skye, when it 
was voted that we should take wing for a 
further flight. So the little yacht spread 
her white sails, and a favouring breeze 
carried us from Loch Staffin, to Rodel in 
the isle of Harris, where the chief point of 
interest is a very old church, dignified with 
the name of St. Clement’s Cathedral. Its 
fine square tower is said to be the oldest 
building in Scotland, with the exception of 
part of St. Mungo’s cathedral at Glasgow. 

It has a few quaint bits of old carving, 
and was the burial-place of sundry old 
lords of isle and ocean, including some of 
the MacLeods of Harris, whose monuments 
are inside the church. On one of these 
rests a figure of a knight in armour, with 
a two-handed broadsword. Another knight 
sleeps in his shirt of mail and high-peaked 
helmet, his feet resting on his dogs. The 
tombs of the island chiefs are generally 
distinguished from those of the Vikingr, by 
their having hounds in full cry in pursuit 
of a deer engraven round the tomb, whereas 
the Vikingr have a galley engraven near the 
hilt of the sword. 

In the neglected churchyard are some 
interesting old gravestones, one of which 
records how Sir Donald MacLeod of 
Berneray married his fourth wife when he 
was past eighty, and left a numerous 
family by her. There are various other 
stones worthy of note, but all so over- 
grown by nettles and brambles that it is 
almost impossible to find them. The 
brambles, however, bear a rich crop, and 
we feasted on ripe delicious blackberries, 
with small care concerning the soil whence 
they sprang. 

In the afternoon we sailed for Tarbert 
in Harris—a necessary distinction, for 
Tarbert is a common name in the isles, 
and applicable to any strip of land lying 
between two waters, and so narrow that 
if necessary a boat can be drawn across. 
The word is contracted from “ tarruing,” to 
draw, and “bata,” a boat. By a strange 
quibble in certain old charters, lands 
that could be thus dealt with were 
included in the list of the isles, and thus 
it was that when Donald Bane of Scotland 
was compelled to cede to Magnus, the 
“bare-foot king” of Norway, all the 
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Western Isles, the cession was held to 
include all places that could be surrounded 
in a boat. So Magnus took his place in 
the stern of his boat, and was drawn 
across the narrow isthmus at the head of 
the Mull of Cantyre, and so took possession 
of it. Nor was his action exceptional, for 
not boats only, but often vessels of from 
nine to ten tons, were drawn by horses out 
of the west loch, and across the isthmus 
(a distance of about a mile) to the east 
loch, in order to avoid the stormy and 
dangerous sail round the peninsula. 

The Tarbert of Harris is so narrow that 
less than five minutes’ walk from our 
anchorage brought us to the shore on the 
other side of the isle. Much we marvelled 
at the primitive methods of cultivating the 
tiny fields—mere patches sprinkled over 
the face of morass and peat-moss wherever 
the soil seems to promise any response to 
the toil bestowed upon it. 

We found that the little inn owned a 
dog-cart—a wonderful old trap, mended at 
all points, but still capable of carrying us 
without undue danger ; so this we hired, 
and started on a long drive to the interior 
of the island. Our way lay through most 
beautiful scenery glorified by floods of 
sunshine, which gleamed on the yellow 
sands of Laskantyra, transforming them to 


fields pie Scarcely a ripple disturbed 


the broad surface of the calm ocean, which 
broke lazily on the shore in tiny wavelets, 
while the wild moorland revealed tints of 
golden-brown, and green, and purple, such 
as no one could deem possible who only 
saw such scenes on the dull, monotonously 
grey days so common to our northern 
skies, 

We passed by the dark waters of the 
Bonaveta Loch, and halted in Glen Mevig 
to secure a rapid sketch of the grand hill 
which rises so precipitously from the head of 
the valley ; then on‘ to Fincastle, a modern 
castle* built on a site apparently selected 
as being the rockiest and noisiest that 
could be found in all the district. It is 
perched at the base of a rocky mountain, 
which rises just behind the castle, and it 
was necessary to blast the solid rock ere a 
level site could be secured for the founda- 
tions. The terrace in front of the windows 
is @ great sea-wall, against which the wild 
waves dash, rarely ceasing from their 
turmoil for even a little season, while on 
either side of the castle lies a rocky ravine 


* Built by Lord Dummore, but now the property 
of Sir Edward Scott. 








down which rush noisy streams, hurrying 
to the sea. To the ear that rejoices in the 
stillness of a great calm, as the very ideal 
of bliss, such ceaseless sounds of tumultuous 
waters must, I think, be sorely trying. But 
it may be that what wearies the ear and 
brain of one man is music to his neighbour, 
especially if that neighbour is a keen fisher, 
to whom the tumbling and tossing waters 
suggest the silvery fish.that play beneath 
their depths. 

Ere we started to retrace our way to 
Tarbert the scene had utterly changed. 
Leaden-hued clouds rested on the summits 
of the dark hills, and soon rolled down 
their sides, shutting out the last gleam of 
sunlight. Then came the rain—no gentle 
summer showers, but pitiless sheets of 
drenching rain, falling in torrents, and 
hiding from us every trace of the beautiful 
scenery around, and falling without inter- 
mission till after midnight. Happily a 
good store of dry clothing awaited us in the 
yacht, and the weeping of night was for- 
gotten when at dawn we awoke to the con- 
ciousness of another day of unclouded glory, 
such as seems to me never to shine so 
brightly as in these Western Isles. 

We were much inclined to make our 
next expedition northward, to Lewis, 
calling at Stornoway, to see for ourselves 
how art and wealth combined have there 
triumphed over bleak Nature, in surround- 
ing the modern castle with wonderful 
gardens, in which every rocky boulder is 
turned to picturesque account. 

Fain, too, would we have sailed round 
the stormy Butt of Lewis, to visit the 
primitive people of Barvas, whose rude 
home-made pottery we had seen treasured 
in museums, and might very naturally 
have attributed to the Ancient Britons. 
And from Barvas we would have passed 
on to Loch Bernera, to*see the Druidic 
remains at Callernish, where several con- 
centric circles and also a semi-circular group 
of monoliths, with various tumuli and other 
rude stone monuments, remain to puzzle 
antiquaries with suggestions of the secrets 
of bygone ages. 

But whatever temptations were offered 
by Lewis, a scene of more animated 
interest invited us southward, to North 
Uist, where a great cattle-market was to 
be held on the low flat shores of Loch 
Maddy—a strange sea-loch, to which the 
entrance is by a narrow opening, guarded, 
as it were, by two great masses of basalt, 
which jut up from the sea, and are 
remarkable as being the orly basalt within 
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many hours’ sail. These are called Maddies, 
or watch-dogs. Hence the name of the 
sea-loch, which extends inland in every 
direction, its endless ramifications forming 
innumerable fiords, which intersect the 
land with the strangest network of waters. 
Some of these creeks run inland for fully 
nine miles, so that, although the loch only 
covers about ten square miles, its coast-line 
actually exceeds three hundred! It has 
been well compared to an outspread branch 
of dried sea-weed, whose countless stems 
and leaves represent the creeks and fiords 
that diverge in every direction. 

In so strange a labyrinth of land and 
water, locomotion is indeed a difficult 
matter, for he who starts on foot finds that 
at every hundred yards he is stopped by a 
salt-water stream, while travelling by boat 
is even more slow and wearisome. Here 
and there, however, the creeks narrow so 
strangely that they are no wider than 
streams, and have accordingly been spanned 
by roughly-constructed bridges. 

It was no easy matter to find a piece of 
sufficiently connected land to form a suit- 
able site for the great cattle-market, and 
even that selected was a strangely-blended 
bit of land and sea. I doubt if any other 
spot could show so picturesque a cattle- 
fair. 

In the first place, all the cattle had to 
be brought from neighbouring isles to 
this common centre, and, as each boat 
arrived, with its rich brown sails and 
living cargo of wild rough Highland cattle 
of all possible colours, the unloading was 
summarily accomplished by just throwing 
them overboard and leaving them to swim 
ashore. 

These island beasties take kindly to the 
salt water, and seemed to rejoice in finding 
cool bathing-places on every side. All day 
long there were groups of them standing 
in the water or on the shore—such attrac- 
tive combinations of rich warm colour, 
silvery-greys and reds, browns and blacks, 
rich sienna and pale sand-colour, all re- 
flected in the pale aquamarine water. In 
the whole market there was not a beast 
that was not individually a study for an 
artist, with its wide-spreading horns, and 
rough shaggy coat, and its large, soft, 
heavily-fringed eyes, that seemed to look 
so wonderingly on the unwonted assem- 
blage around them. 

Besides the fishers’ brown-sailed boats, 
several tiny white-winged yachts had 
brought customers to the market and 
added to the general stir—a stir which 





must have so amazed the quiet seals and 
lone sea-birds, which are wont to claim 
these waters as their own. 

An incredible number of islanders had 
assembled. It seemed a fair matter for 
wonder where they could all have come 
from, but a tidier, more respectable lot of 
people I have never seen. These people 
of North Uist—now, alas ! like their neigh- 
bours, so sorely oppressed by downright 
famine—generally rank among the most 
prosperous of the Outer Islesmen, their 
patient industry being proverbial. 

Most of the four thousand inhabitants 
of North Uist live on the further side of 
the isle, and had come across in the rudest 
of little carts, drawn by shaggy ponies, 
whose harness was the most primitive 
combination of bits of old rope, connected 
by twists of the strong wiry grass of the 
sand-hills (“ bent,” we call it on the east 
coast). Now the carts were tilted up, and 
watched over by wise collie-dogs, while the 
ponies were turned loose to graze on the 
heather. Indeed, the number of these 
was a noteworthy feature in the scene, for 
these rough little creatures find their own 
living on the moor, whence their owners 
must cut, and the ponies must carry, the 
peats which are the sole fuel of the isles. 

Most fortunately for us all, the weather 
was glorious; indeed, the blazing sun, 
reflected by the still waters, made us long 
for shelter, but not a rock or a bush was 
there to break the monotony of the flat 
shore. The only morsels of shade lay 
beneath the few white booths set up by 
itinerant merchants, that lads and lasses 
might buy their fairings, and that the 
drovers might get their dram—the latter 
being a very important item in the 
day’s pleasure, for the Blue Ribbon Army 
has not yet weaned the islesmen from 
their love of mountain-dew, and of 
the only two manufactories established 
in the isles, one is a good woollen factory 
at Portree, and the other is a distillery at 
Tallisker, in the Isle of Skye, which turns 
out forty-five thousand gallons of whisky 
per annum, of which about twenty thousand 
are consumed on the Isle of Skye itself. 

Naturally, there was a liberal consump- 
tion of “the barley bree” at the market, 
but, the consumers. being all hardened 
vessels, no one appeared any the worse, nor 
even any the livelier — liveliness, indeed, 
is by no means a characteristic of these 
gentle, quiet folk, most of whom seem to 
be naturally of a somewhat melancholy 
temperament. 
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The only sensible folk who had made 
provision against sun or rain were some 
wise old women, possessed of large bright 
blue umbrellas, beneath the shadow of 
which they sat on the parched grass. They 
were comfortably dressed in dark-blue 
homespun, with scarlet plaids and white 
mutches, and near them grazed several 
sand-coloured ponies, forming a pretty bit 
of colour. Behind them groups of bright, 
healthy-looking lads and lasses were 
assembled round the white booths, and all 
along the yellow shore faint wreaths of 
white smoke from the kelp-fires seemed to 
blend the blues of sea and sky; for the 
blessed boon of sunshine is too precious to 
be wasted even in a holiday to Loch Maddy 
Fair, and the kelp-burners dare not risk 
the loss of one sunny day. Here, in 
North Uist, the industry of kelp-burning 
is still continued—that toiling harvest, 
whose returns are now so small, and always 
so uncertain, that the men of Skye have 
altogether abandoned it. This difference is, 
however, partly due to the fact that the 
seaweed of Skye contains a much smaller 
proportion of the precious salts which give 
it value than does the weed on some other 
isles. For instance, in the Orkney group, 
the kelp is used in the manufacture 
of plate-glass, whereas that made in the 
Hebrides is only fit for soap. 

They say “It’s an ill wind that blows no 
man good,” and, without referring to the 
precious driftwood and other treasures 
cast up by the sea after wild storms, the 
kelp-burners know that such tumults of 
ocean will assuredly bring them riches from 
the submarine forests, so they anxiously 
follow the tide-line to collect from among 
the masses of sea-ware every branch of the 
small brown tangle covered with little 
bladders, which yields the richest store of 
carbonate of soda, iodine, and other precious 
salts for which they toil. They passcarelessly 
by the broad fronds of brown wrack which 
strew the shore so thickly—those may help 
to manure the soil, but their search is 
chiefly for the one plant. 

At low tides they go out to the furthest 
rocks to cut all that they can find growing on 
the rocks, such fresh weed being far more 
valuable than that which is cast up by the 
sea. This they collect in the creel which 
they carry on their shoulders; or accumu- 
late in larger creels slung on either side of 
sturdy little ponies ; and again and again 
they toil to and fro across the wet sands 
and slippery rocks, bearing their burden of 
heavy, wet weed to some safe spot above 





high-water mark, where they spread it over 
the sand or grass, and leave it for several 
days to dry. 

This is the most anxious stage in the 
kelp harvest, for one heavy shower of rain 
will wash away all the salts which give 
it value and leave only worthless weed. 
So the moment it is dried, the weed is 
collected in little heaps, like haycocks, 
and so remains till the moment when 
the furnace is ready to burn it. 

The furnace or kiln is a large deep 
grave, lined with large stones. Over these 
is laid a thin covering of dry weed, and 
this is first patiently ignited, for it does 
not burn very readily, but needs careful 
kindling. Then a handful at a time is 
added till the grave is filled and heaped 
up, and the kelp becomes a semi-fluid mass, 
which is stirred incessantly with a long 
iron bar, a labour which must be continued 
for hours. 

Very picturesque is such a group of 
workers, surrounded by their piles of 
dried brown weed, and half veiled by the 
volumes of white, opal smoke, with its 
pungent marine scent. 

When all the tangle has been burnt, the 
kiln is allowed partially to cool, and the 
kelp is then cut into solid blocks of a dark 
bluish-grey material. These very soon 
become as hard and as heavy as iron, and 
are then ready for the market. From this 
material much carbonate of soda and various 
salts are obtained. But its most valued 
product is iodine, which is only to be 
obtained from the ash of dried seaweed, 
and is precious alike to the physician and 
the photographer. In formertimes the manu- 
facture was highly remunerative, but the 
removal of the duty on Spanish barilla 
greatly decreased its value, which has 
further been diminished by the largeamount 
of potass which is now imported. More- 
over, it is now found that crude carbonate 
of soda, of better quality and cheaper, can 
be obtained from sea-salt. The iodine, 
however, is a comparatively recent dis- 
covery, and one which must give a renewed 
impetus to the kelp trade. 

Kelp-making does not appear to have 
been one of the industries of the isles till 
about the middle of last century, when it 
became a distinctive feature, and so lucra- 
tive that some small farms paid their 
whole rent from the produce of the rocks. 
Thus it came to pass that the shores and 
rocks were sometimes let separately from 
the farms, and then the farmers were badly 
off indeed, having to go miles to collect the 
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necessary seaweed wherewith to manure 
their fields, sometimes carrying it in creels 
on their backs, or fetching it in boats from 
long distances across the stormy seas. 
When the value of kelp was at its height, 
several farms in the Orkneys actually 
rose in rental from forty pounds to three 
hundred pounds per annum, the Orkney 
kelp being particularly rich in salts. 

It is singular how greatly the weed of 
different coasts varies in this respect. 
That of the Channel Isles is said to be 
richer in iodine than that of any other 
place. It is calculated that the Channel 
Islanders might easily manufacture ten 
thousand tons annually, which is as much 
as is now made in all the Western Isles. 
In Brittany and Normandy—where it is 
called varek—about twenty-five thousand 
tons per annum are produced. 

The price of kelp has been subject to 
serious fluctuations, at one time falling as 
low as two pounds per ton, at another 
rising to twenty pounds. This high price 
was, however, of short duration, and only 
continued during a sudden failure in the 
supply of Spanish barilla. Now the price 
of kelp in the Hebrides averages about four 
pounds per ton, and when you consider 
that twenty-four tons of certain seaweeds 
must be collected, dried, and burnt, in 
order to produce one ton of kelp, you 
will readily perceive that the kelp-burners 
do not eat the bread of idleness. 

Though I spoke just now of one par- 
ticular seaweed being that which is most 
highly valued forthis manufacture—namely, 
the bulbous golden-brown tangle, which 
fringes our rocks so luxuriantly—several 
sorts are highly esteemed, and yield salts in 
various proportions. 

One ton of kelp should yield an average 
of about eight pounds of iodine, and 
certain quantities of chloride of sodium, 
chloride of potassium, carbonate of soda, 
etc. When subject to certain treatment 
and to distillation, it can also be made to 
yield two or three hundredweight of 
sulphate of ammonia and several gallons 
>| naphtha, of paraffin oil, and of volatile 
oil. 

We lingered for several hours amid the 
mingled throng of the islanders and their 
cattle, then stole away in a little boat to 
explore some of the winding fiords—never 
knowing how far inland we might pene- 
trate, sometimes passing through a narrow 
shallow channel, and now floating dreamily 
into some deep wide lagoon, while over- 
head hovered a cloud of restless birds, 





whose wild querulous cries alone broke the 
strange silence of these lonely shores, where 
oftentimes shy seals assembled; though 
these had been effectually scared for the 
present by the unwonted stir of the market. 
We paddled idly along, watching the 
glancing rays of sunlight and breathing 
honeyed fragrance of woodbine, which 
here ‘and there trailed over some broken 
bank to the very edge of the water. All 
was glorified by the radiant light. Yet 
we could not but think how different must 
be the scene on a dull misty day or during 
the long spells of rainy weather, when 
these monotonous creeks are all discoloured 
by the mud washed down from the low 
dull shores, and all is dreary and desolate. 
There are indeed ranges of moorland 
which attain a height of seven hundred 
feet, but they are so shapeless as to lend no 
beauty to the scene. 

As though the salt sea did not monopo- 
lise enough of the land, there are also 
numerous brackish lochs—so-called fresh 
water—some of which are studded with 
small islets, on which are the remains of 
ancient Pictish duns, circular forts of the 
rudest construction, which were connected 
with the land by stone causeways. There 
are about twenty of these in North Uist 
alone. These lochs have sedgy shores and 
are covered with white and yellow water- 
lilies, dear to radiant dragon-flies, which 
skim among the blossoms. The islanders, 
however, prize the lilies chiefly for the 
sake of their roots, which are used in 
dyeing wool. They also extract a rich 
brown dye from certain lichens which grow 
on the rocks, and a warm red from the 
common bramble, while heather yields a 
yellow dye. Another much-prized red dye 
is obtained from a kind of rue which grows 
on the sandy shores, but such is the danger 
of uprooting any kindly weed which helps 
to bind those light sands, that it is illegal 
to gather it. 

Whereas the east coast of North 
Uist is all alike, dull boggy peat-moss, 
intersected with these creeks, which seem 
to wind about so aimlessly, the west coast 
is far more attractive, and offers possi- 
bilities of cultivation on a small scale. But 
all along the seaboard stretches a wide belt 
of white sands, called machars, which on 
calm sunny days have a beauty of their 
own, but which in windy weather are very 
dangerous neighbours; for on one wild 
night so much sand may drift inland as 
hopelessly to destroy the little fields on 
which so much toil has been expended. 
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These machars are partially overgrown 
by wiry bent-grass, which is most carefully 
preserved by the islanders, because it binds 
the sand with its network of long clinging 
roots, and eventually forms. the ground- 
work for a thin crust of soil, on which 
grasses fit for pasturage may be cultivated. 
But there is always danger lest in years of 
scarcity the flocks may nibble these grasses 
too closely and so break this protecting 
surface, forming a little rent which the 
winds are certain to discover and very 
quickly enlarge, carrying the light sands 
inland for miles. 

Fortunately the sand thus carried is not 
all destructive. The whitest sands are 
formed entirely of shells ground to powder 
by the ceaseless action of the waves—shells 
once brown or yellow, but now bleached by 
centuries of exposure to pitiless rains and 
blazing sun. Only a silvery sparkle 
remains to tell of the pearly things they 
once were. Of course such sand as this is 
pure lime, and forms a valuable manure. 
Some of the smaller isles are largely formed 
of broken shells, and I have landed on 
some where there was literally no shingle 
and no sands — literally nothing but a 
quarry of shells closely packed in count- 
less millions. Above this strange deposit 
a light crust of earth has formed, and you 
can discern from afar where the shell-line 
is most abundant by the rich green of 
the grass and the fragrance of the sweet 
white clover, which here grows most 
abundantly. 

While the very existence of the arable 
lands is thus in some districts endangered 
by the encroachments of the unfertile sand, 
there are other shores on which the sea has 
made stealthy inroads to such good pur- 
pose that broad tracts where once forests 
flourished now lie deep beneath the 
waves, as, for instance, round the green isle 
of Vallay, to the north of Uist, where at 
low tide traces of the ancient peat-moss 
and fine old trees are still to be seen lying 
below high-water mark. Now not a bit of 
moorland is to be seen nor any indication 
of timber, only green pastures and shallow 
fresh-water lochs, glorified by myriads of 
white and yellow water-lilies resting on 
their own glossy green leaves. 





STEPHANOTIS. 
“NAY, darling ; nay, my bonny girl, 
Set free each blossom-prisoned curl, 
Lay those white clusters down ; 
Let silken snood with maiden grace 
Hold back the ringlets from thy face, 
But not that starry crown. 





“Or let some simpler blossom twine 

Upon thy forehead, daughter mine, 
Blush-rose or lily white ; 

Or let a simple string of pearls 

Gleam girlishly among thy curls, 
Upon this festal night. 

‘** But take those waxen blooms away, 

Ah, darling! thoughts I cannot stay 
Spring in my wakened heart ; 

Pass on, my sweetest, out of sight, 

Take thou thy fill of young delight, 
While I sit here apart.” 

T hear her flutter down the stair, 

I hear the chariot wheels that bear 
From me my peerless maid ; 

Now, wherefore should it wake to-night, 

That ghost of dead-and-gone delight 
I thought for ever laid? 

The air is heavy with perfume, 

Out-breathed from that white mass of bloom 
My child laid gently down ; 

Ah me! an old-time svrrow stirs ! 

I see on curls as bright as hers 
A stephanotis crown. 

Across dark memory’s time-worn track 

A vision of that face comes back 
That won my boyish heart ; 

My wife, the mother of my child, 

What waves of sorrow wide and wild 
Have set us twain apart ? 

Yet flesh of flesh, and bone of bone, 

She was to me, beloved alone 
OF all earth’s womankind ; 

_ She ruled me with supreme command ; 

I put my honour in her hand, 
Love made me wholly blind. 

I kept her from the world apart, 

I wore her in my inmost heart 
A pure and perfect pear! ; 

Ah me! I doted over-much, 

I never thought that shame could touch 
The mother of my girl! 

Eve ’scaped not sin in Paradise, 

And shall her daughters be more wise? 
The tale is common now ; 

Through flowery downward paths beguiled, 

The mother wandered from her child, 
The wife forgot her vow. 

Yet on that night of bitter woe 

She stayed to kiss her child, I know, 
For by the little bed 

T found a waxen-petalled flower, 

Torn, haply, in that parting hour, 
From her bright drooping head. 

Now if the green grass waves above 

Her grave, or if that guilty love 
Still solaces her life, 

I know not, I may never know, 

Time cannot bridge the floods that flow 
*Twixt me and my lost wife. 

Peace, peace, my heart ; be calm, be strong, 

The child retrieves the mother’s wrong, 
Life holds new hopes for thee ; 

The white flowers perish in the flame— 

So may the past with all its shame 
Die evermore for me! 





AN ALGERIAN LION STORY. 


How I came to be sitting, in very good 
company, one glorious September evening, 
in the little moon-lighted garden of the 
hotel at Algiers is neither here nor there. 

My companions about the round table, 
which was garnished with slim bottles, 
glasses, and piles of cigarettes, were all 
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Frenchmen—three old Algerian colonists, 
the fourth an ex-lieutenant of the navy, 
who had exchanged a life on the ocean 
wave for that of a hunter in three quarters 
of the globe. 

Before dinner I had picked up in the 
salon Du Chaillu’s gorilla-book, which I 
had never seen before, and my saying 
something about this turned the conversa- 
tion in the garden upon wild beasts and 
the hunting of them. 

Some wonderful stories were told, 
especially by the ex-sailor, though not a 
bit more wonderful than many one hears 
from old Indian sportsmen. 

For the matter of that the most extra- 
ordinary sporting-story I ever heard was 
told by—of all men in the world—a hare- 
hunter, who capped therewith a snake-and- 
elephant narrative, quite unique of its 
kind. 

Presently, a short silence, caused by the 
uncorking and tasting of a new bottle of 
Hermitage, was broken by the eldest of the 
party, who had not said much before. He 
was a good-looking man of fifty, with 
beard greyer than his head, and a merry 
twinkle in his eye. What he said I shall 
repeat for the sake of clearness in the first 
person, just as he told the story himself. 

“The adventure of which I am going to 
tell you, gentlemen, happened to me a 
good many years ago. It was my first 
serious interview with a lion. Like most 
serious things it had a comic side too, 

“‘T was a young man then, and had been 
:, some half-dozen years in Constantine, 
i, farming in partnership with a friend, an 
| old colonist, whose acquaintance I made 
on board ship coming out from Marseilles. 

**Our business was corn and cattle raising, 
' and we did very well together, until my 
partner died of a fever, and after that I 
took a dislike to the place. I thought I 
would shift my ground into this province, 
Algiers, push towards the frontier, and get 
a grant of government land and make a 
farm of it. So, getting a neighbour to 
give an. eye to things in my absence, I 
started on my prospecting expedition. 

“T say I, but I should say we, for there 
were three of us, sworn comrades as ever 
were. 

“First there was your humble servant ; 
secondly there was my horse Marengo, 
|| and a better never looked through a 
'| bridle. He was bred between a Barb sire 
| and an English mare belonging to the 
|; colonel of chasseurs of whom I bought 
‘| him in town, when his regiment was going 





home. He stood about fifteen hands two, 
carried the Barb head, and the rest of his 
body was all bone and muscle. His temper 
was as good as his courage was high; me 
he would follow about like a dog, but he 
had one failing, and that was an insuper- 
able objection to the close proximity of 
anything, except one thing, that stood on 
four legs. We all have our peculiarities, 
and this was his. Bipeds were all very 
well, but multiply the legs by two, and 
he let fly immediately, and never missed 
his aim. 

“Such was Marengo. 

“Thirdly, there was Cognac, the faith- 
fullest, the most honest, the oddest, and 
the wickedest little dog the world ever 
saw. He was more like a terrier than 
anything else, with a short yellow coat, a 
fox’s head, very long ears, and a very short 
tail. The shrillness of his bark pierced 
your ears like a knife, but the awfulness 
of his howl—he always howled if left alone 
—baffles description. During the fourteen 
years I had him, he seldom left me day or 
night. On a journey he would run beside, 
and when tired get up and sit in my 
wallet. The great pleasure of his life was 
to steal behind people and secretly bite 
their legs. 

“ By some mysterious affinity, he and 
Marengo were friends from the first, 
They now sleep under the same tree. 

“ Well, we started, and after going over 
a good deal of ground, I thought I had 
decided on a location, and turned my face 
homewards. My direction was by Alma, 
to strike the great road that runs under 
the Atlas eastwards into Constantine. 

“Tt was about eight o’clock one morn- 
ing, when I had been some two hours in 
the saddle, that I emerged from a narrow 
valley, or ravine, through which the road 
ran, on to a sandy plain dotted with bushes 
and scrub. 

“T had just laid the reins on Marengo’s 
neck, when suddenly he gave a tremendous 
shy that pitched me clean off. 

“The next minute, with a horrible roar, 
a lion sprang right at his head. 

‘“* T made sure he was on the top of him, 
and so he would have been, but as 
Marengo wheeled short round like light- 
ning on his hind legs, the streaming reins 
caught the brute’s fore-paw, and as it were 
tripped him, so that he fell sideways on 
the road. 

“The heavy jerk nearly brought the 
horse down, but the throat-lash broke, 
the bridle was pulled over his ears, and, 
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recovering himself, he darted away among 
a grove of trees that stood by the way- 
side. 

“So intent was the lion on the horse, 
that he paid no attention to me lying 
defenceless before him. 

“ Crawling swiftly along the ground, he 
pursued Marengo, whom | gave up for lost 
—for his chance against the lithe brute 
among the trees seemed hopeless. 

‘“* However, as luck would have it, there 
was an open space about a dozen yards 
across. In the centre of this Marengo 
took his stand, with his tail towards the 
lion and his head turned sharply back over 
his shoulder, watching him. 

“ He stood quite still, except for the slight 
shifting of his hind feet and lifting of his 
quarters, which I knew meant mischief. 

“ The lion probably thought so too, for he 
kept dodging to try and take his opponent 
by a flank movement. But the old horse 
knew his game, and pivoting on his fore- 
legs still brought his stern guns to bear on 
the enemy. 

“Soon witha roar the lion made hisspring, 
but Marengo lashed out both heels together, 
with such excellent judgment of time and 
distance, that catching him full in the chest 
he knocked him all of a heap to the ground, 
where he lay motionless, Then with a neigh 
of triumph and a flourish of his heels away 
he galloped through the grove out on to 
the plain and was safe. 

“ The lion lay so still that I thought he 
was dead, or at any rate quite hors de 
combat, and was just running to pick up 
the bridle and follow Marengo, when he 
sat up on his haunches. This made me 
stop. 

‘‘As he sat there with his head loosely 
wagging from side to side, and mouth half- 
open, he looked quite vacant and idiotic. 

“Suddenly his head stopped wagging, he 
pricked his ears, and by the flash of his 
eye and changed expression, I knew he had 
seen me, 

“Only one thing was to be done, and I 
did it. The outermost tree was large and 
low-branched. To it I ran and up it I 
scrambled, and had just perched in a fork 
about fifteen feet above terra-firma, as the 
lion arrived at the bottom. 

“ Looking up at me with two red-hot coals 
for eyes, his long nervous tail lashing his 
sides, every hair on his body turned to 
wire, and his great claws protruded, he 
chattered at me as a cat chatters at a bird 
out of reach. His jaws snapped like a 
steel trap, and his look was perfectly dia- 





bolical. When he was tired of chattering 
he stood and growled. 

“ Catching sight of the bridle, he walked 
to it, smelled it, patted it, and then came 
back and lay down and glared at me. 

“‘My carbine—confound it !—was slungat 
my saddle. My only weapon, beside my 
hanger, was a pocket-pistol, double-bar- 
relled, and what in those days we called a 
breechloader, that is, the barrels unscrewed 
to load, and then screwed on again. 

It would have been a handy weapon 
against a man at close quarters, for it threw 
a good ball—but for a lion! Besides, the 
beast was too far off. 

“ Then the thought flashed into my mind, 
where was Cognac ? 

 T supposed he had run away and hidden 
somewhere. If the lion got sight of him, 
it would, I knew, be soon all over with the 
poor little fellow. 

‘* All at once there arose, close at hand, an 
awful and familiar yell. It had a strange 
muffled tone, but there was no mistaking 
Cognac’s voice, 

“ Again it came, resonant, long-drawn, and 
sepulchral. It seemed to come from inside 
the tree. Where the deuce was he ? 

‘The lion appeared utterly astonished and 
turned his ears so far back to listen that 
they were almost inside out, when from 
some hole among the roots of the tree 
there popped a small yellow head, with 
long ears, 

“¢ Down, down, Cognac!’ I cried in my 
agony ; ‘go back, sir !’ 

“ A cry of delight, cut short by a piteous 
whine, was his reply, as he spied me, and 
then dashing fully a yard towards the lion, 
he barked defiantly. 

“ With a low growl and ruffling mane, the 
beast charged at the little dog. 

“Back went Cognac into his cave as quick 
as a rabbit, and stormed at him from 
inside. 

“ Thrusting his great paw right down the 
hole, the lion tried to claw him out. Oh, 
how I trembled for Cognac ! 

“ But he kept up such a ceaseless fire of 
snapping and snarling that it was plain he 
was either well round a corner or that the 
hole was deep enough for his safety. 

“ All the same, to see the great cowardly 
beast digging away at my poor little dog 
like that was more than I could stand. 
Cocking my pistol, I shouted, and as he 
looked up I fired at his blood-shot eye. 
He shook his head, and I gave him the 
other barrel. 

With a scream of rage he bounded back. 
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“Cognac immediately shot forth his 
head and insulted him with jeering barks. 

“But he was not to be drawn again, 
and after a bit he lay down further off and 
pretended to go to sleep. Cognac barked 
at him till he was tired, and then retired 
into his castle. 

“Reloading, I found I had only three 
bullets left, and concluded to reserve them 
for a crisis, 

“It was now past noon. To beguile the 
time, I smoked a pipe or two, sang a song, 
and cut my name, Cognac’s, and Marengo’s 
on the tree, leaving a space for the lion’s, 
which I determined should be Wellington. 

“I wished he would go away. 

“ Having some milk in my bottle, I took 
a drink, and should have liked to have 
given some to Cognac. 

“The lion began to pant, with his red 
thorny tongue hanging a foot out of his 
mouth. He was a mangy and disreputable- 
looking brute as ever I saw. 

“ By-and-by he got up and snuffed the 
air all round him, and then, without as 
much as looking at me, walked off and went 
deliberately down the road. 

“Slipping to the ground I caught up 
Cognac, who had crept out directly, and, 
after looking carefully round for the lion, 


was smothering me with caresses. The lion 
was turning towards a bushy clump in a 
hollow about two hundred yards off. That 


light green foliage—willows, water! Had 
the cunning brute sniffed it out ? 

** Anyhow it was a relief to stretch one’s 
legs after sitting six mortal hours on a 
branch. The lion disappeared round the 
bushes. I strained my eyes over the plain, 
but could see nothing moving. Then I 
gave Cognac a drink of milk and a few bits 
of bread-cake, for which he was very 
grateful. Of course it was no use be- 
ginning a race against a lion with only 
two hundred yards start in any number of 
miles. The tree was better than that. 

“All the same he was a long time; 
perhaps he was really gone for good. 
Bah ! there came his ugly head round the 
corner again, making straight for us. 

“When he was pretty near I kissed 
Cognac, and threw a bit more cake into 
the hole. Then I climbed again to my 
perch, Cognac retired growling into his 
fortress, and the beast of a lion mounted 
guard over us as before. 

‘He jooked quite cool and comfortable, 
and had evidently had a good drink. 

** Another hour, and he was still there. 

“Whilst I was wondering how long he 





really meant to stay, and if I was 
destined to spend all night on a bough 
like a monkey, and on very short commons, 
he got up, and walking quietly to the foot 
of the tree, without uttering a sound, 
sprang up at me with all his might. 

“He was quite a yard short, but I 
was so startled that I nearly lost my 
balance. 

“His coup having failed, he lay down 
right under the branch I was on, couching 
his head on his paws as if to hide his 
mortification. 

“Suddenly the thought came into my 
mind: Why not make a devil and drop it 
on his back? I dismissed it as ridiculous, 
but it came again. As we have all, in- 
eluding our English friend here, been 
boys, you know what I mean—not a fallen 
angel, but the gunpowder devil. 

“Good! Well, it seemed feasible—I 
would try it. 

“JT had plenty of powder in my little 
flask, so pouring some into my hand I 
moistened it well with spittle and kneaded 
away until it came out a tiny Vesuvius of 
black paste. Then I formed the little 
crater, which I filled with a few grains of 
dry powder, and set it carefully on the 
branch. 

“My hands shook so with excitement I 
could hardly hold the flint and steel, but I 
struck and struck—the tinder ignited— 
now, Vesuvius! 

“Whiff, whizz! The lion looked up 
directly, but I dropped it plump on the 
back of his neck. For an instant he did 
not seem to know what had happened ; 
then with an angry growl up he jumped 
and tore savagely at the big fiery flea on 
his back, which sent a shower of sparks 
into his mouth and nose. 

“Again and again he tried, and then 
raved wildly about, using the most horrible 
leonine language, and no wonder, for the 
devil had worked well down among his 
greasy hair, and must have stung him like 
a hundred hornets. His back hair and 
mane burst into a flame, and he shricked 
with rage and terror. 

“Then he went stark staring mad, 
clapped his tail between his legs, laid back 
his ears, and rushed out of the grove 
at twenty miles an hour, and disappeared 
up the ravine. 

* Almost as mad as the lion with joy, 
and feeling sure he was gone for good, I 
tumbled down the tree and ran off along 
the road as hard as I could, with Cognac 
barking at my heels. By-and-by I had 
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to pull up, for the sun was still very hot, 
but I walked as fast as I could, looking 
out all the time for Marengo, who would 
not, I knew, go very far from his master. 
Presently I spied him in a hollow. A 
whistle, and whinnying with delight he 
trotted up and laid his head on my 
shoulder. 

“In my hurry I had forgotten the 
bridle, but with my belt and handkerchief I 
extemporised a halter, tied one end round 
his nose, and catching up Cognac, mounted, 
and galloped off, defying all the lions in 
Africa to catch me. 

“There were still two hours before 
sunset to reach the next village, and by 
hard riding I did it. That we all three of 
us enjoyed our suppers goes without saying. 
And that, gentlemen, is my story.” 

We agreed it was wonderful. 


TRADES-GUILDS OF CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE. 
IN THREE PARTS. PART IIL 
In the year 1711 there was published in 
London by Thomas Overton, a folio 
volume entitled, The Cryes of the City of 
London drawn after the Life (with Ex- 


planations in English, French, and Italian), 
drawn by M. Lamrom and engraved by 


P, Tempest and J. Savage. This volume 
contained seventy-four plates,and I strongly 
recommend any intending visitor to Con- 
stantinople who has leisure for the task, to 
consult this book before he starts on his 
journey. There was a less pretentious 
book on London Cries, rather more than 
fifty years ago, which I well remember. It 
also had plates and might be useful. For 
Constantinople and the Banlieue form the 
very Paradise of hawkers, and pedlars, 
and journeymen, and their cries go up all 
the day long, like a hymn of petty indus- 
try. Almost all the small trade of the 
place is in the hands of the hawkers and 
pediars. A prodigious variety of articles 
is sold by them; and the articles which 
they sell are, of their kind, quite as good as 
those which you can get in the shops, 
Linen and calico, merceries of all kinds. 
candles, soap, stockings, slippers, carpets, 
fezzes, cloth, shawls, mats, lanterns, um- 
brellas, pipes and mouth-pieces, stationery, 
pins, needles, buttons, thread and cotton, 
vests, drawers, and handkerchiefs, are all 
vended in the streets by hawkers. It is 
needless to add that the streets abound 
with hawkers of cakes, fruits, and sweet- 
meats of all kinds. These worthies usually 


place the tray which contains their wares 
on a light three-legged table, which they 
carry on their heads until they have reached 
a satisfactory “pitch” for their operations. 
Von Moltke relates that when in 1837 he 
was surveying Constantinople and the 
Banlieue, in order that he might make a 
map for Sultan Mahmoud (which is still 
the best map of the city extant), his appa- 
ratus caused him to be taken for a vendor 
of sweetmeats, and the women and children 
came round him to purchase his wares. 
When they were told that he was making 
a map for the sultan, they laughed deri- 
sively, and said that the sultan did not 
want a map, as he already knew more of 
Stamboul than he could learn from it. 
This might be true of Sultan Mahmoud, 
who was by way of being a sort of Haroun 
Alraschid, but I question if Abdul Hamid 
the Second knows as much of the greater 
part of his capital as the natives of the 
Land’s End and John o’ Groat’s House 
know of Cheapside. 

The villages on the Bosphorus, which 
are but poorly provided with shops, and 
which when they have them, find them 
to be of the most inferior kind, would be 
very badly off if it were not for the 
hawkers and pedlars, who walk out from 
town with their bales, and vend their goods 
from door to door. The task is one not 
unattended with danger, for the country is 
everywhere unsettled and unguarded, and 
robbery with violence is of frequent occur- 
rence. Only three years ago a party of 
eight Greek pedlars, who were making 
their way through the villages on the 
European shore of the Black Sea, were 
set upon by the ferocious natives, and 
plundered and murdered to a man. Their 
graves are still visible among the bay-trees 
and scrub which fringe the coast, but no 
one has been punished or even arrested 
for the crime. 

The itinerant craftsmen of various kinds 
are also numerous and useful in town and 
country. The householder may have his 
chairs and other furniture, his pots and 
pans, his umbrellas, his boots and shoes, 
and even his clothes and his china mended 
in his own house or at his own doorstep 
by these excellent craftsmen. The typical 
mender of chairs in London Cries, who 
used to say : 

‘* Old chairs to mend! Old chairs to mend! 


If I'd as much money as I could spend 
I'd leave off crying old chairs to mend!” 


has many an imitator with like aspirations 





in the Constantinople of to-day. 
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Another curious feature in the street life 
of Constantinople and the Banlieue is ex- 
hibited by the saraffs or money-changers, 
who pervade all the principal streets and 
villages, and are absolutely indispensable 
to the retail trade and social requirements 
of Constantinople. The tables of the 
money-changers are usually located under 
an archway, or in a doorway, or perhaps 
in a snug and quiet corner of a shop, 
primarily devoted to other purposes, The 
saraff sits by his table, having before him a 
rectangular case with a glazed lid, through 
which may be seen coins and paper-money 
of almost every nation under heaven. For 
Constantinople is a sort of monetary Babel, 
the workmen whereof have been smitten 
with a confusion of coins. At the present 
moment the Turks have six kinds of money 
in circulation, to wit, gold, silver, bechlik, 
metallic, copper, and caimés, which of 
course is paper. I do not wish to overload 
this article with too many details, and shall 
content myself with saying that at the 
present moment one hundred piastres in 
gold will purchase one hundred and eight 
in silver, or two hundred and ten in bechlik, 
or two hundred and six in metallic, or six 
hundred and ten in copper, or eight hundred 
and ninety piastres in paper. My readers 
will perceive that these differences, with 
their daily occurring variations, offer fine 
opportunities to the talented and enter- 
prising money-changer. But this is not all. 
Constantinople is a cosmopolitan city, and 
all kinds of foreign coins circulate within it. 
The local journals, in their daily price-list, 
quote the value in Turkish money of the 
English sovereign, the napoleon, the 
Austrian ducat, the Russian imperial pol, 
and the paper rouble. But these quota- 
tions give a very imperfect idea of the 
varieties of money which circulate here. 
Some of the coins have been floating about 
for nearly a century, and there is abundant 
scope for the foundation of an historical 
collection. Coins of Naples, of the Papal 
States, of United Italy, of Greece, of 
Roumania, Servia, and Bulgaria may be 
found, mingled with rupees from the Kast, 
and dollars from the West. It was said 
of the celebrated Evelyn that he possessed 
a large collection of ancient coins, and also 
a sufficiency of coins of modern date. If 
any one will send me a “sufficiency” of 
modern coins I will secure to him an ample 
stock of older issues which shall be con- 
spicuous for their variety. For the Turks 
have certainly been “to a feast of cur- 
rencies and have brought away the scraps.” 





The vocation of a saraff in not without 
its perils. As, after the day’s labour, they 
wend their way homewards, carrying with 
them their stock-in-trade, they are often 
dogged and plundered, and sometimes 
murdered. 

In the villages in the Banlieue of Con- 
stantinople a thriving business is done, 
in the open air, in the distillation of brandy 
and mastic, and in the manufacture of 
wine. The wine is, for the most part, 
made from quinces. The brandy and 
mastic are made from refuse grapes, the 
mastic being flavoured with some of the 
real spirit, to give it an appearance of 
genuineness. As a matter of course, this 
industry cannot commence untilthe autumn 
has set in; but, then, locomotive distillers 
and makers of wine pervade the villages 
on the European shore of the Bosphorus, 
and ply their trades. I have often watched 
them, and have been especially amused 
with the cumbrous and very primitive 
form of still which is used by the dis- 
tillers. It is the custom of the distillers 
and wine-makers to take up their stations 
in front of one of the many cafés or wine- 
shops with which the Greek villages abound. 
When they have supplied this wine-shop 
with as much wine or spirit as the pro- 
prietor requires, they move on to another, 
and once more light their fires and set up 
their stills. 

In contradiction to the labours of the 
distillers and the wine-makers are those of 
the water-bearers, who do their best to 
remedy the deficiencies in the water supply 
of Constantinople, which, though it was 
once of the first order, is now lamentably 
defective, the modern Turkish Govern- 
ment having allowed the great works of 
past times to fall into absolute ruin. The 
water-bearers are of two kinds, viz. : those 
who distribute the ordinary water, for 
culinary purposes or for purposes of ablu- 
tion, from house to house, and those who 
bring the finest drinking-water over in 
casks from the Asiatic shore. The saccas 
in which the water is carried about are of 
leather ; but water and other liquids are © 
also conveyed from place to place in pig- 
skins, which preserve the original form of 
the entire animal. 

Amongst the institutions which the 
Turks inherited from the Byzantines are 
the guilds, which by the Byzantines were 
called ‘‘ suntekniai,” and by the Turks are 
called “esnafs.” I have observed that 
societies of this kind have a strong pro- 
pensity to claim for themselves a high 
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‘| antiquity. I remember that it was once 
|| my duty to cxamine the rules of the 
Free Gardeners of Haddingtonshire. The 
preface to the rules contained the following 
assage : “ Free gardenery commenced in 
that delightful Paradise which was in- 
habited by our first parents.” No further 
mention of the early history of the Free 
Gardeners was vouchsafed, but the preface 
went on to state: “About the year 
1740 (A.D.), some energetic gardeners in 
Haddingtonshire formed this society.” But 
it is incontestable that the craftsmen’s 
guilds of Constantinople have an antiquity 
to which no burgher guild—and, a fortiori, 
no craftsmen’s guild—in England or the 
Low Countries, or Belgium, can lay claim. 

The craftsmen’s guilds in Constanti- 
nople existed some centuries before the 
land-owners and house-owners in the 
English towns had begun to form burgher 
guilds as a barrier against the Saxon and 
Norman kings. As a matter of course, 
they had existed very much longer—some 
centuries longer—before the craftsmen of 
the English towns began to form them- 
selves into guilds to resist the oppression 
of the burgher guilds. There are some 
twenty or thirty craftsmen’s guilds in Con- 
stantinople which had existed three or 
four centuries before the Corporation of 
London was established. There are some 
more, which came into existence after- 
wards, but long before the craftsmen’s 
guilds of England in the reigns of the 
Henrys and the Edwards had broken out 
into revolt against the burgher guilds or 
corporations, and secured their own 
liberties and their own immunities. Some 
writers have imagined that within the 
despotism of the Roman Empire there was 
a socialism which exhibited itself in the 
establishment of colleges or guilds for the 
workmen, and which made labour free. 
Certain it is that, from the sixth century, 
in the Lower Empire labour has been free. 
In Salonica there was, before the time of 
Justinian, a large workman’s college or 
khan, in which all kinds of craftsmen were 
congregated under some co-operative rule. 
At the same period there were in Con- 
stantinople a guild of the paper-makers, a 
guild of the rope-makers, a guild of the 
divers, a guild of the fishermen, a guild of 
the ship-builders, and a guild of the 
mariners. All these guilds, and more, are 
with us still. 

In Sir Henry Taylor’s play of Philip 
van Artevelde, the Deacon of the Mariners 
Says that “the Arteveldes were made of 





the stuff that mariners make storm stay- 
sails of.” I do not think that any deacon 
of the mariners, in our day, will say as 
much for any Turkish pasha. It is to be 
said on behalf of the craftsmen’s guilds of 
Byzantium and Stamboul that no one craft 
sought to erect itself over the others. 
Mindful of their origin, they clung to 
equality. 

In London, we have twelve livery com- 
panies, and a number of smaller guilds. 
In Italy, there were, or are, seven higher 
arts, and a number of “lower arts.” 
Boccaccio (I take this from Selden) “has 
this passage of Souldiers: They came to 
Apollo to have their profession made the 
eighth liberal science, which he granted. 
As soon as it was noised up and down, it 
came to the butchers, and they desired 
their profession might be made the ninth. 
For, said they, the soldiers have this 
honour for the killing of men ; now we kill 
as well as they ; but we kill beasts for the 
preserving of men, and why should not we 
have honour done to us also? Apollo 
could not answer their reasons, so he re- 
versed his sentence, and made the soldiers 
trade a ‘ mystery,’ as that of the butchers 
is.” This is a pleasantry, and I merely 
quote it to show what were the feuds 
amongst the craftsmen’s guilds in Italy. 
In Constantinople there were no such 
feuds. 

It is evident that the guilds, or esnafs, 
as they are called, of Constantinople, may 
not only claim a most distinguished anti- 
quity, but may also claim to have preserved 
labour free against imperialism, feudalism, 
and Oriental despotism. Coming down to 
us, as they do, from the time when the 
Roman Empire was in full vigour, and 
through the decadence of the Lower Em- 
pire, they have yet been able to impress 
themselves upon the debased civilisation of 
the Ottoman Empire, and to maintain 
almost the status which they possessed 
when they were first created. They are 
sorely tried by the pressure of modern 
political economy, and are threatened with 
gradual decay ; but when I think that the 
ancient Corporation of London, which 
came into existence so long after they did, 
is also threatened with immediate extinc- 


tion, I cannot be surprised. 

There were, in the time of Justinian, 
at least thirty-one of these guilds ; at the 
present time, according to a very recent 
authority, and in spite of Turkish rule, 
there are two hundred and fifty-five guilds 


and their branches. It is remarkable that 
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institutions purely socialistic, which have 
lived through two despotisms, should be 
vigorous and flourishing under a third. 
These institutions are open to workers 
in the same trade, without reference 
to race or religion. They are, almost all, 
composed indifferently of Moslems and 
Christians. Each is composed of masters, 
workmen, and apprentices, and is governed 
by a council, the members of which are 
elected by the masters and workmen. 
The apprentices, according to their con- 
duct, can rise to be workmen, and after- 
wards to be masters. The kehaya (trea- 
surer) is always a Mussulman, but the 
president of the council, and the other 
members of it, may be either Moslems or 
Christians, according to the will of their 
constituents. To guard against embezzle- 
ment of the funds, the official seal of the 
guild is divided into four parts, of which 
one is held by the kehaya, and the rest by 
three members of the council. All the 
four portions must be affixed to every 
official document. 

Some of these guilds are very large ; 
for instance, the esnaf of stone-cutters has 
one thousand members, of whom six hun- 
dred are Greeks and Armenians, while the 
rest are Moslems. The binders’ guild boasts 


of having been founded by Sultan Bajazet. 
The Christian members of the guilds are 
under the protection of their patron saints ; 
for instance, the bakals (grocers) look to St. 
Nicholas, the furriers to the prophet Elias, 
the barbers and blood-letters to Saint Pant- 
demon, and the water-bearers to the Forty 


Martyrs. As all these saints were chiefly 
in reverence in Byzantine times, their 
selection is a good evidence of the anti- 
quity of the guilds. 

On the other hand, there are lower 
steps in the scale. There is a guild of 
the boyardjis, or dyers; but I think that 
this guild must have seen its best days, for 
I have noticed of late that the street shoe- 
blacks, who used to content themselves 
with the humble name of lustradji, now 
call themselves boyardjis, or dyers. How- 
ever, perhaps the latter name is the more 
suitable for them, for they certainly did 
not polish, and they do blacken. 

The members of the guilds are true to 
“ Labour,” and in their defence of it, rise 
superior to any differences of creed. Four 
years ago, the wool-sorters, who are a 
medley association of Turks, Greeks, Ar- 
menians, and Jews, organised a strike 
against the wool-staplers, by whom they con- 
ceived themselves to be aggrieved, and they 





gained the day. The wool-staplers, who 
should have known better, fancied that 
the religious differences of their employés 
would prevent a combination, but the 
labourers were true to their craft, and the 
wool-staplers had to choose between sub- 
mission and the loss of the market. 

The guilds have suffered greatly from 
two circumstances ; first, from the depre- 
ciation in the value of Turkish and Rou- 
melian Bonds, in which many of them had 
invested a great part of their savings, and, 
next, from the capitulations, which have 
broken down their special privileges, and 
enabled a crowd of non-members to com- 
pete with them. During their power they 
certainly did much good. The members 
banded themselves together for the security 
of their lives and property ; they carefully 
educated the apprentices ; provided for the 
wants of the sick and needy; and gave 
pensions to aged members or to destitute 
widows. In short, they did, under diffi- 
cult circumstances, what the great London 
corporations were formed to accomplish. 
I shall be sorry when they disappear alto- 
gether. I must make exception, however, 
in one case. There is actually a guild of 
beggars (dilendji), having a form of govern- 
ment similar to that of all the other guilds, 
the kehaya included. The formation of a 
beggar’s guild, however, is no deviation 
from medizval practice. 

Your readers will perceive that a careful 
study of the institutions of Constantinople 
would well repay residents and visitors. 
Occasionally some earnest man makes the 
required study ; but, as a rule, the higher 
classes are content to look with lack- 
lustre eye upon the fading institutions of 
the country, and to witness with indiffer- 
ence the slow but certain passing away of 
the last relics of customs and associations 
which once prevailed throughout the whole 
of Europe. 

If the tourist be unaccompanied by 2 
dragoman (whose presence is absolutely 
unnecessary) he may enjoy many a pleasant 
stroll in the old part of Stamboul. If he 
have a reasonable acquaintance with the 
history of the place, he may, by the study 
of a good map, inform himself of the 
general arrangement of the city and its 
principal bearings. He may even plunge 
into it with perfect security, and be sure 
that he will not lose his way. 

The older quarters of the city are the 
most pleasant ; there, the houses as they 
rise skywards, advance to meet each other 
from opposite sides of the street, and many 
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an amorous denizen of an attic might press 
the hand of his mistress on the opposite 
side of the way, if the gratings, which 
recall the zelosias of Calderon and Lope 
de Vega, did not enviously bar the way 
through all the windows which look upon 
the streets. The apartments in the private 
dwelling-houses derive their light for the 
most part from a central court, which is 
rarely without its fountain or its draw- 
well, its clustering vines and its spreading 
fig-trees. In many streets the vines are 
carried across from house to house on lines 
or poles, and when in the fierce light of a 
summer sun, the quaint forms and varied 
colours of the houses are seen through a 
leafy screen, the tourist forgets, for a time, 
the horrors of the pavement, and finds a 
beauty even in the crazy and fast decaying 
buildings which surround him. 

On the outskirts of the city, and in the 
great moat which skirts the old walls, the 
time-honoured shadouf still creaks and 
turns its ponderous bulk, as it did before 
the Pyramids were built. The moat, which 
is of great extent, is filled with well-kept 
market-gardens, and the hills and valleys 
in the immediate vicinity are tilled by 
skilful gardeners, who want nothing but 
good government to be happy, and even 
wealthy. Oxen are largely employed for 
draught and for the plough. I have seen 
a man “ploughing with six yoke of 
oxen.” The yoke, either for oxen or 
buffaloes, of whom there are a few, 
is of the most primitive pattern, and all 
the animals wear frontlets to avert the 
evil eye. 

Kites build their nests in the ruined 
walls and towers, and, when the streets 
are still, fight with the street dogs for the 
garbage. Storks revisit us in due season, 
and swallows come back regularly to their 
nests, even though those nests be within 
the dwelling-houses. Quails come here in 
vast numbers in spring and autumn, and I 
have known them to be so weary with their 
journey as to fall down in the streets of 
Pera, and be taken by the hand. 

Constantinople should be carefully visited 
before the old order has entirely given way 
to the new. Many a sexagenarian tourist, 
anxious for something to brighten up his 
declining days, might take to himself the 
words which Mr. Hughes put into the 
mouth of Eumenes in the final scene of the 
play of The Siege of Damascus : 


Constantinople is my last retreat ! 
If Heaven indulge my wish, there I’m resolved 
To wear out the dark winter of my life ! 
An old man’s stock of days—I hope not many. 
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BY MRS, LEITH ADAMS, 


PART ILL. 
CHAPTER IX. NURSE PRETTYMAN. 

As a calm and beauteous dawn succeeds 
a night of storm and tempest, so had the 
birth and growth of Ralph’s love for 
Hilda Devenant broken in upon the dark- 
ness of his night desolation. Just (so 
it had seemed) when the burden of life 
was heaviest, and a hand most needed to 
help him to bear it, a womanly palm had 
met his with soft yet steadfast clasp. Hilda 
—not the Hilda he had left, but a new 
Hilda, gravely sweet, a woman grown— 
stepped into his life from under the shadow 
of the budding ‘clematis, came to him sing- 
ing with unconsciously prophetic lips, of the 
love that cannot fail, or be hidden away, 
or set aside. 

Like many of us, Ralph had imagined 
himself to be fording the deep water-floods 
of sorrow when his feet had but touched the 
edge of the stream. Which of us have 
not said to our own hearts: ‘Surely, this 
is the worst that can befall!” when, all 
the while our sorrow was but as “a cloud 
the size of a man’s hand,” compared with 
that utter darkness which should presently 
fall upon us ? e 

That his ‘‘ pretty mother,” that picture, 
not deeply graven on his life, but put in 
in fair faint colours, and dear in its own 
way, should have faded into nothing more 
than a memory during his absence, would 
alone have cast a shadow on Ralph’s home- 
coming. She had often tried him with 
her fretful childish ways; but he had 
been proud of her fragile beauty and that 
air of gentle breeding that surrounded her 
like an atmosphere. He would have missed 
her sorely. 

But this possible grief had been en- 
gulfed, as a lesser thing by an immeasur- 
ably greater; had been hidden away and 
masked by the swift, sharp agony of his 
father’s death. In it not only lay the 
bitter sense of irreparable loss, but the 
gnawing pain of a cruel regret. Geoffrey 
Stirling had believed his only son to be 
dead ; had died, slain by the shock of 
that supposed bereavement. True, the 
exaltation and the delirium of approaching 
dissolution had led him to speak of the 
dead as still living; but underlying this 
was the horrible fact that the man had 
died of a broken heart. 

The mark of that sorrow lived through— 
in addition to the many physical hardships 
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endured after the wreck of the Aladdin 
—was upon Ralph Stirling. Ten years 
seemed to have been added to his life in 
less than one. There were lines of thought 
and care upon his face, and on either 
temple when the dark locks were raised, 
among them shone a silver thread or two. 

How had he not suffered for his father’s 
sake, in the long dreary hours upon that 
desert island in the pitiless ocean, when 
the sullen lapping of the waves against 
the rocks seemed to beat in his own mad- 
dened brain! How had he not ofttimes 
cast himself upon his knees upon the hard 
stone, stretching forth trembling hands 
across the wilderness of grey, white-flecked 
water, while the tears had coursed down 
his haggard cheeks as he thought of what 
one loving heart would suffer, listening to 
the story of the ill-fated Aladdin ! 

The fears that had beset him, when, cold 
and hungry, he stood face to face with 
death from exposure and privation, yet 
hardly felt his peril, had been more than 
realised. Geoffrey, his father, had died of 

rief, 

What cup of bitterness more bitter could 
fate put to his lips ? 

And yet consolation came. Human 
sympathy —that most exquisite balm of 
Gilead —healed -the poignant smart. 
Ralph’s sorrow was not forgotten, but it 
was assuaged. His father’s memory was 
not less dear ; his father’s lonely death— 
lonely for lack of him—was not a less sad 
recollection ; but there were two to bear 
the burden of all things, two to share the 
sorrow and to feel the pity of it all—him- 
self and the woman who loved him. 

Scarcely a thought of his heart upon 
that saddest of all themes had he kept 
from Hilda. Never once had her tender 
sympathy failed him. 

In imagination she had walked through 
the silent rooms of the house that called 
her lover master; had seen the empty 
chair ; had handled the books, with here a 
page turned down, and there a pencil-mark 
on the margin—traces left by a dead hand. 
In the very telling of such a tale lies the 
grace of comfort, and Ralph had sought 
this consolation many times. 

As the summer grew to fulness, so grew 
the measure of his sweet content. Hope 
blossomed with the roses. The sadness 
was in his heart still, but it lay in a grave 
overgrown With flowers. It was a sadness 
that could never die out of his life—(who 
can bury their dead so deep that no 
whisper shall come from lips that -are 





dust ?)—but yet a sadness that should in 
time become more of a fireside companion 
than a shunned and dreaded thing; a 
sadness that he and Hilda, in the days to 
come, should speak of together—maybe 
speak of to their children, with hushed 
and reverent voices, as we speak of the 
precious unforgotten dead. 

So the sorrow had grown a part of the 
music of life, falling into unison with the 
rest, as the plaintive minor chord adds to 
the perfection and beauty of the whole 
harmony. 

But now—with what a horrible crash 
and din had life been rent and torn to 
tatters! The hopes that had blossomed 
with the roses were like those queenly 
flowers, when every perfumed petal is shed 
and lies trodden under foot. 

Was this man, who, with despairing eyes 
and stricken white face, hurried wildly 
along through the night, in very truth he 
who had passed by the same way but 
a few hours before, half smiling as he went, 
tasting the sweetness of his darling’s greet- 
ing in a happy anticipation, thinking, as 
he walked, ‘‘So will she look,” “so will 
she smile,” ‘‘so, meeting mine, will the 
gladness deepen in her eyes ” ? 

Most unlike this happy lover was Ralph 
now as he hurried on. 

The beauty of the night, seen through 
the haggard misery of his own eyes, seemed 
to mock him, hedging him in, stifling him 
on every side with something in which he 
had neither part nor lot. 

Death, terrible as it is, pales before dis- 
honour. Through what travail of soul did 
Ralph bring himself to look upon even the 
barest possibility of his father’s life having 
been a mere counterfeit—a thing outwardly 
beautiful, rotten within ! 

“Tt cannot be. I will not think of it 
as holding even a shadow of truth. Iwill 
cast it from me as I would some noisome 
creeping thing.” 

Thus, in riotous rebellion against the 
burden laid upon him, thoughts tossed and 
tumbled in his troubled mind. Then a 
softer sorrow grew. If this horrible thing 
might be true, how must that noble nature 
—noble still, though mired and distorted 
by so cruel a fall—have suffered ! 

“ All through the long and weary years.” 
Those were his words then; that was the 
plaint wrung at last from the set and reso- 
lute lips. And he sent his only son—the 
son who was to him beyond expression 
dear—away from sight and hearing ; not 
from any want of love—not that, not that 
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—but because, where love is deep and 
tender, confidence is hard to withhold, 
and in some unguarded, some torturing 
moment, the ugly secret might have oozed 
out into the light of day. 

Ralph was ready to curse himself for 

thus setting Hester’s accusation before his 
mind as a thing substantial and real, and 
ret-—— 
P There was facing him the inward 
conviction that what she had dared to 
clothe in words was a living fact, not a 
mere lay-figure dressed up to masquerade 
as the instrument of a blind vengeance. 

A hundred little things, not much 
thought of at the time, hardly noted, 
indeed—tricks of look and manner, quick 
glances of suspicion where none were 
called for, tender words, pleading in their 
tenderness—started to Ralph’s memory, 
asserting themselves with vivid power, and 
all pointing the same way—all crying 
out as so many accusing witnesses: “ He 
was a man with a burden on his conscience 
—he was a man with a past on which he 
feared to look !” 

“If it was done, then was it done for 
me,” came as the next searing thought. 

At this a sob rose in Ralph’s throat, 
choking him. 

He was under the dark shadow of the 
yew-trees in the avenue, nearing the 
house which had seemed to him already 
desolate, but now took the guise of a place 
haunted by the restless spirit of a suffering, 
sin-stained man. 

What terrible vigils had taken place in 
that room, of which the window even now 
showed palely shining under the sweep- 
ing branches of the giant yew! What 
torturing thoughts had maddened a sleep- 
less brain, as the ivy tapped against the 
pane and the wind moaned in the boughs 
overhead ! 

Conscious that such piteous imaginings 
are enervating, and that never had life 
called upon him so loudly to buckle on his 
strongest armour of manhood and face a 
duty stern and implacable, Ralph hastened 
his steps, and soon the deep clang of the 
hall-bell rang through the silent house, 
followed by poor old Gaylad’s feeble bark. 
The man who opened the door fell back a 
step on seeing his master, white and wan— 
“for all the world as if he’d met that 
dratted ghost as folks said was laid this 
long while back,” as he remarked on his 
return to the servants’-hall. 

“Is the master ill ?” said Nurse Pretty- 
man, looking up from her knitting and 





over her spectacles, and keeping the shining 
pins motionless as she spoke. 

“He looks skeered-like,” replied the 
man, “and like as if he couldn’t see an 
inch before him.” 

Nurse Prettyman knitted on, but her 
hands trembled so that every line had to 
be ultimately unravelled—a unique occasion 
in the life of a workwoman so skilled with 
“the pins” as to be looked upon as a 
household oracle in the matter of toes, 
heels, and “ turning.” 

Meanwhile Ralph Stirling had betaken 
himself to that room, now, henceforth, and 
for ever to be peopled for him by ghostly 
shapes of horror. 

As he entered, he seemed to see, shadowy 
in the soft light of the candles that burned 
in high sconces on either side the mantel, 
a gaunt figure gathered over the fire ; dark, 
restless eyes flashing from under over- 
hanging brows, a hand nervously tossing 
back grey-lined locks from hollow temple 
and high and noble brow. 

For him the empty chair by the ingle- 
nook was not without its shadowy occupant 
to-night. 

Gaylad, too, as though subtly conscious 
of a haunting presence, whined as he lay 
upon the silky rug, his muzzle turned, 
his dim and wistful eyes raised to that 
empty place. 

Twice —with folded arms and head 
dropped upon his breast—Ralph paced the 
room from end to end. 

Upon what terrible quest was he about 
to enter? Whither would the dark and 
unknown pathway, in which he had but as 
yet taken one or two faltering steps, lead 
him? That unfinished message, spoken 
by dying lips, what—what of that ? 

“Tell him to make—reparation !” 

We can make reparation to the living. 
The dead are beyond such tender grace. 

What, then, of Gabriel Devenant ? 

Many times and oft had Ralph heard 
the story of the bank robbery, from no 
one more in detail than from poor uncon- 
scious Davey. 

Many of the sufferers could, even now, 
be recompensed. 

But what of Hester, widowed? What 
of Hilda, bereaved of her father— 
her young life overshadowed by the 
memory of his tragical death, her young 
heart saddened by the memory of his 
sufferings ? 

Every innocent word that Hilda had 
babbled of the father she had loved and 
lost, now came home to the mind of the 
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man who loved her, as barbed arrows 
piercing to the marrow of his bones. 

He knew not the story of Gabriel Deve- 
nant in its entirety as yet; and could but 
judge of it from the garbled version given 
to him by the wretched man’s widow. 
According to this, Geoffrey Stirling, and 
he alone, was responsible for the tragedy 
with which it closed. Should, then, the sin 
of the father be so visited upon the 
children as to stand between heart and 
heart, rend life from life, and make waste 
and barren what once had been so full of 
joy and promise # 

It could not be, it could not be, that 
fate should have in store a blow so cruel ! 

Ralph was almost unmanned by the 
bitterness of such a thought. Life with- 
out Hilda—life without love—the arms that 
had clasped her close and fast to know 
such tender holding no more—the lips that 
had trembled at the touch of hers, to taste 
such sweet ecstasy never again ! 

“ My God,” he cried, “do not take her 
from me! I can bear all else, but not that, 
not that!” 

The inevitable crisis of agonising thought 
is prayer. 

Man is powerless to aid ; our pain o’er- 
masters us; the present must be endured, 
but we plead with despairing passion that 
the future be given into our hand. 

Ralph had cast himself down in a chair 
that stood opposite his father’s writing- 
desk. He leant his arms upon the table ; 
his eyes were hidden in his clasped hands. 
Hot tears welled up behind their closed 
lids ; a sudden sob shook him. 

A weman, in such a climax of feeling, 
would have found relief in weeping; but 
to a man tears are torture, and bring no 
solace. 

‘*My love, my love!” he said softly, 
shaken by the passion of tenderness that 
thrilled him through and through, as he 
recalled his darling’s white and troubled 
face—the quivering mouth that clung to 
his in that last mad kiss of pain and 
parting—the death-cold hands that, catch- 
ing his, gripped them close, and then let 
them go, with a piteous gesture of supreme 
despair and tenderness. 

His brave true love—woman and child 
in one—strong as the first, guileless and 
pure as the last ; his “rose of the world,” 
who had come to him, as he stood wait- 
ing for her in the sunshine, came to him 
singing of a love that could not die—singing 
of the divine gift she was bearing to him in 
her gentle hands, though she knew it not! 





Stirring with the stirring of these sweet 
yet pitiful thoughts, Ralph’s eye fell upon 
a letter that lay upon the desk before him. 
It was small and dainty ; the handwriting 
fine and cultured. 

Almost mechanically he raised it, broke 
the seal, of which the quaint device was a 
bird with wings widespread, bearing a 
scroll on which the motto ran, “I bring 
peace,” and read it, at first quickly, as with 
impatience, then a second time with closer 
attention. After that he laid it down, and 
a smile—a poor wan smile—curved his set 
lips as he sighed : 

“Too late—too late, good friend!” 
Yet he raised the messenger of peace 
once more, pressed it to his lips an instant, 
and said with fervency: “God bless you 
for the truest and the best—come what 
may——” 

The letter ran thus : 


“DEAR RaA.pH,—I cannot rest until I 
send you one line, just to say this—I will 
help you and stand by you through every- 
thing. Count upon me as your friend, 
and—hers,—Your ever affectionate 

* MARGARET BoscAWEN.” 


Did not Ralph say well—was she not 
in very truth “ the truest and the best ?” 

But the kindly pledge came too late. 
Lady Boscawen was fated to be still more 
puzzled, still more exercised in spirit in 
the future, than she had been in the past, 
over the affairs of Ralph Stirling, the man 
who was—in her eyes at least—like what 
her own boy might have been, had he 
been spared to her; and Denby was pre- 
destined to be, many times, called unsym- 
pathetic, when, in reality, the honest, 
sturdy fellow was only embarrassed how 
best to show his sympathy, and conceal his 
dismay. 

Having laid Lady Boscawen’s letter 
aside, to be answered when time should be 
found for anything outside the one en- 
grossing idea of the present, Ralph crossed 
to the fireplace ; rang the bell; told the 
man-servant who answered it that he wished 
to speak with Mrs. Prettyman ; and then— 
waited, conscious that the impending inter- 
view was one of vital import, shrinking 
from it, yet longing for it. 

The poor soul came in timidly. She 
trembled, fingering the frill of her vast 
white muslin apron, and making believe 
to notice Gaylad, who rose to meet her, 
stirring his tail gently. 

“ Poor old fellow!” she said, speaking 
as though she had run along the passages 
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and corridors, and lost her breath in the 
process. 

She did not look at Ralph, but said, 
(still seeming to have all her attention fixed 
upon Gaylad) : “ Did you want to speak to 
me, Master Ralph?” 

“Yes, nursey. Come in and shut the 
door—close.” 

As if she didn’t feel bad enough already, 
but that her ‘‘ boy” must call her by the 
dear old baby-name, and “overset her” 
worse than ever ! 

She shut the door close, as he bade her, 
and then raised her eyes to her master’s 
face. 

What she saw there made her give a 
great gasp, and drove all trace of ruddy 
colour from her own. 

Ralph came close up to her and laid his 
hand heavily upon her shoulder. That 
hand shook so much, and lay so heavy on 
her, that she shook with the strain and the 
tremble of it. 

Was that her darling boy—her own 
dear “‘ Master Ralph” who spoke in such 
a strange hoarse voice, and whose haggard 
miserable eyes looked like—like his father’s 
in those last sad days of all ? 

“Nursey, dear old nursey, I think my 
heart will break to-night.” 

Then she knew all. 

She had been on the wrong track. She 
had fancied “that woman’s” daughter— 
(thus disrespectfully and loathingly did 
Mrs. Prettyman designate Hester Devenant) 
—had been at the bottom of the mischief 
to-night. She had fancied herself sum- 
moned to her “boy’s” presence to hear 
that a new mistress was coming to queen 
it at Dale End—nay, for was not a man 
in love no better than a blind, besotted 
fool? — perhaps that Hester Devenant 
was to be taken out of her own natural 
sphere, and set on high among her 
betters. 

Now the faithful creature knew that a 
worse blight, a deeper sorrow had fallen 
upon the home that was Master Ralph’s 
that night. 

“Do not look at me like that! Do not 
speak to me!” she cried, straining away 
from his hold, smiting her hands together 
in an agony of pity and despair ; “I can- 
not bear thy looks, nor thy words neither 
—oh, my boy, my boy !—butI can find 
breath to curse them as cast this sorrow 
on thee, and I know where the curse must 
light.” 

“You have no comfort to give me ? You 
dare not say to me that that madwoman’s 








words are but the ravings of a disordered 
brain ?” 

Only silence answered him. Only the 
poor helpless hands beating each other in 
a dumb despair. 

‘Tell me what you know ?” 

Ralph’s voice, manner, aspect, all had 
changed in an instant. 

Certainty brought strength and courage, 
where suspense had but weakened. 

Nurse Prettyman started at the sound 
of that imperious behest, reflecting the 
very trick and manner of the dead. 

H{ad she shut her eyes she might have 
fancied it was her old master, Geoffrey 
Stirling, speaking. She thrust out her 
hand as though seeking some support. She 
staggered as she stood, 

“Sit down,” said Ralph kindly, yet 
with the same air of imperative resolve. 
“ Try to think and to speak calmly ; it will 
be the best help you can give me—the 
truest comfort.” 

He took her by the hands, placed her 
in a chair, and then stood leaning against 
the mantelshelf to hear what she would 
say. 
The high narrow mirror that had once 
reflected Geoffrey Stirling’s horrible Doppel- 
ginger—the fell presentment of a man 
stricken for death—now gave back the fine 
clear profile of his son—the bloodless, 
marble features set in a stern resolve. 

“ Ask me what you want to know,” said 
Mrs. Prettyman, trying to put a brave face 
on matters, and failing ignominiously ; ‘‘ my 
heart’s i’ my mouth, Master Ralph, and I 
conna speak for ’t chokin’ me.” 

“You knew—dear old nursey, do not 
tremble so—-that my father, my dear 
father, had—some trouble on his mind ?” 

“ Aye, I knew ’t, none better. I was 
comin’ along the corridor one night—later 
than should have been, Master Ralph, for 
I'd dropped off i’ my chair over my knittin’ 
—when a cold wind met me face to face, 
douted my candle, and slammed a door, all 
in a minute, so that I’d no breath left in 
me, and leant up agen the wall for a kind 
o’ stay and comfort. There I stuck, starin’ 
at the dark, as you may say; when all at 
once a glint o’ moonshine come through the 
tall winder by the door, and out in the 
glimmer o’t, I saw somethin’ white creeping 
along secret-like, same as a boggart at cock- 
crow. There’d bin some talk among Jeremy 
and the maids of a ghost bein’ seen down 
by the big ’dendron-tree; so I was fearsome- 
like, from hearin’ their daft chatterin’, 
Well, I scrimpit mysen along to the winder, 
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and there, out among the trees, I saw a) 


man i’ a long white frock an’ wi’ a mighty 
red beard and a waggoner’s hat on him. 
He turned his head this way and that, 
as he crep’ along, and peeked in* at 
the winder where I stood shakin’ as he 
passed. His face was like a dead man’s 
face; his eyes blind-like; but for all that, 
something came over me all of a moment, 
that it was—it was—oh, Master Ralph— 
say the rest yersel’ !” 

“Tt was—my father ?” 

“ Aye, aye—noue else. 
door that slammed was the door above the 





I guessed the | 


/on me, lest he’d do himself a mischief. 


door there, and watched what he’d be after 


the glass door, and my heart stood 
still i’ my bress wi’ fear when I looked 
and saw a mad-like face pressed close agen 
the pane. It had a hood clippin’ it round, 
and was gone like a shadow all in a minute 
as I looked, but I knew it for Hester 
Devenant’s by the bad, black eyes that 
glared like a cat’s in the dark, and what a 
wonder and amaze I fell into the Lord 
only knows. Still, I’d little time to think of 
owt save the master, such a terrification was 
I 
slipped my shoes from my feet,stole to the 


steps—that door forenenst which the old 
dog lies now, as you see. I knew, all of a 
moment, that master was walking in his 


' next. Hemust have fallen asleep in his chair, 
| for he’d all his clothes on, even to his coat, 
| and it was the strangest thing to see how 
sleep. I knew it might be death to wake | deft he were wi’ ’s hands, how he pul’t the 
him. This door was locked. I ran—how | waggoner’s frock off as handy as a woman, 
quick you’d scarce believe, Master Ralph, | and folded it as neat as ninepence; then he 
seein’ I’m such a cumbersome kind of a laid it i? the box, and put the hat, and 
shape—got through the far door into the | wig, and beard atop on’t. I heard something 
bedroom, and so behind the curtains of | jingle in the bottom of the box, but could 
that window there, before the—thing— | not see what ’twas—for he closed it 








came round to the door that had slammed. | 
It—he—fumbled a bit at the handle, got 
it open, came in (till going secret-like), 
closed it behind him, drew the bolt as 
cunnin’ as though he’d bin as wide awake 
as you or me this miserable night, and 
slithered himself into the next room, but 
left the door open behind him. By this 
time the moon shone so bright I could see 
as well as if ithad been day. I could hear, 
too, and this is what I heard him say: 
‘ The weary, weary way—all the weary way 
—with that burden on my back—gold that | 
is not mine, gold that the devil keeps, to | 
torture me.’ And then—oh, my boy! | 
—the sigh he gave was like to burst his | 
poor aching heart.” 

Here Nurse Prettyman paused. 





She would like to have seen her| 
“boy’s” face; she would like to have | 
watched how he bore the dreadful tidings | 
she had to tell. 


But his face was hidden ; his form was | 


motionless ; he made no sign. 

“While I stared at him—as stare I 
might, and had good cause—he began 
takin’ off the great red beard, strippin’ | 
the waggoner’s frock from off his shoulders, | 
and laying them as orderly as anything in | 
the big oak box that used to stand beside | 
his bed. I heard a low kind of a rustle by | 


sharp, I can tell you, and ‘Safe,’ says he ; 
‘safe—thank God!’ It shut with a 
spring, all in a minute like, and then he 
turned him round, like as if to make sure 
none but himself was near, and laid him 
down on the bed, just dressed as he was, 
with a bit of a sigh, like a tired child. I 
waited a while, douted a candle that was 
flarin’ and spittin’ in the socket, took a 
look at his quiet face (quiet, indeed, for 
the eyes were fast closed, and he breathed 
soft and easy); and crep’ away to bed, but 
not to sleep; Master Ralph—not to sleep.” 

“*No, my poor old nursey, no. That 
was a sad night’s work for you, dear.” 

“His very voice, his very ways. Oh, 
my dear old master!” cried Mrs. Pretty- 
man at this, and the fountain of her tears 
broke forth abundantly. 

“Hush!” said Ralph tenderly; “you 
must not weep like that—yet. There is 
so much to do, so much to hear. Tell me 
more still; tell me of the night he died.” 
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